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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


“TRUE”? AS CONTEXTUALLY IMPLYING 
CORRESPONDENCE 


AM going to introduce this discussion of the theory of truth 

by two quotations. The first is from T. V. Smith in the book, 
American Philosophers at Work. The second is from a recent ar- 
ticle in Mind* by Bernard Mayo. These two quotations seem to 
me to sum up pretty well the mood of most philosophers with re- 
spect to the topic. After making comments, I shall go on to offer 
my own perspective, which rests on a direct, referential realism. 
I shall argue—as I have since my book, Critical Realism (1916)— 
that knowledge is the primary category and that the adjective 
‘‘true’’ signifies the endorsement of a knowledge-claim. Corre- 
spondence is not a test but the contextual implication of knowledge 
achieved through a statement. As I see it, this is the logistics of 
the problem. 

Professor T. V. Smith writes as follows: ‘‘The correspondence 
theory offers no adequate test of truth. One must know already 
what is true before he can know what beyond his ideas corresponds 
to his ideas. Of correspondence, then, I remark simply that it is 
only when men must say something that they say something which 
they themselves do not understand.’’* It is to be noted that Smith 
has similar comments on coherence and prediction theories. The 
classical trinity is rejected. We have come to a dead end. 

Mayo writes as follows: ‘‘Not surprisingly, philosophers who 
have grown tired of backing the classical trinity for the theory of 
Truth are looking to other stables for winners. So far, however, 
the new favourites, though promising on form, have proved disap- 
pointing in the matter of staying power.’’ He then proceeds to 
dismiss the ‘* performative horse,’’ that is, the theory of truth 
which calls attention to the various linguistic uses of the word 
‘true,’ such as that which is equivalent to a nod of agreement. 
I suppose that what he has in mind is the neglect of verification 
demands. The other favorite is the ‘‘evaluative horse.’’ Here 

1 Mind, January, 1959. 

2 American Philosophers at Work, p. 488. 
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the function of the word is to appraise whatever it is used of, 
whether statement or object. 

It should be noted that American philosophers, such as Ducasse 
and Chisholm, have for some time been exploring the value ap- 
proach to truth. To say that a statement is true is to regard it 
as acceptable. But acceptable for what purpose or reason ? 

To me, the acceptability is in the context of a knowledge-claim. 
And there must be relevant criteria used. This brings us back to 
verification tests. Valuation is not an arbitrary affair. 

Professor Mayo points to the scalar, or grading, feature of 
ordinary valuation and suggests that true and false are polar terms 
like right and wrong. To say that a statement is true is more like 
issuing a verdict. One acts like a jury. Now this is a good point. 
A current expression is that of endorsement. To say that a state- 
ment is true is to endorse it. A statement, it would seem, is like 
a cheque. It is a claim for money in the bank. In endorsing the 
cheque, we assert the claim. 

But what do we endorse a statement as being? What is the 
role, or function, of a statement? Surely, it is to give knowledge 
about what it is about. We are in the domain of belief, knowl- 
edge-claims, cognition. It follows that to endorse a statement as 
true is to regard it as a cognitive achievement. It is this line of 
thought I am going to explore. If it smacks of epistemology, that 
may not be a bad thing. Peace to the shades of John Dewey, 
epistemology has no necessary tie-in with Cartesian dualism or a 
passive-spectator view of knowing. From perceiving onward, it 
is concerned with cognition as an activity having its natural mecha- 
nism and goal. 

The logicians seem to be putting their bets on the so-called 
semantic theory of truth. The sentence, ‘‘The snow is white,’’ is 
true if, and only if, the snow is white. I suppose the term ‘‘sen- 
tence’’ here could be changed to ‘‘statement.’’ 

Now this sounds like common sense. If, and only if, the snow 
is white, do we have a case of success in our endorsement of the 
sentence. But the epistemologist cannot help asking, How do we 
know that the snow is white? If we fall back on perceiving, we 
must have some adequate theory of veridical perception. Now it 
may well be that the logician refuses to concern himself with this 
problem. And, at a certain level, he is within his rights. He 
can assume that we do have knowledge of what is. We can then 
set this up as a standard for sentences and statements. 

I would put it this way. I hold that all cognizing involves the 
assumption that there is a state of affairs to know. At the level 
of perceiving we regard ourselves as successfully perceiving objects 
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we classify as chairs and trees and people. From this point of 
departure, we go on to deeper explorations, ending up with elec- 
trons and soon. Philosophy got puzzled with respect to perceiving 
and began to issue vetoes. This is a very old story which goes 
back at least to Plato. Berkeley and Kant just rang the changes. 

Now, since I am a physical realist, I am going to accept the 
semantic theory of truth as a point of departure and connect it 
with the verdict, or endorsement, view of the use of the term ‘‘true.’’ 
To regard a statement as true is to regard it as an achievement, 
expressing the objective state of affairs in terms of descriptive 
facts about it. One must be careful here. As I see it, knowledge 
does not correspond to facts but expresses, or conveys, them. A 
fact is a bit of knowledge about an object. It is thus cognitively 
penetrative, and, because of this, we easily tend to reify it. Knowl- 
edge is the achievment of a sort of job which the human mind, 
perforce, undertakes. I, would certainly not say that a statement 
corresponds to the facts, for that would immediately put us into the 
traditional impasse. How do we know they correspond to these 
entities? What a statement undertakes to do is to give us re- 
vealing knowledge about the object of its concern in terms of 
facts about it as a determinate state of affairs. One just has to take 
knowledge as an achievement seriously and see what it implies. 
Let analytic philosophers rally around. 

So much for the semantie theory of truth of the logicians. As 
I see it, it expresses a demand but does not explain it. The phi- 
losopher has still to gird up his loins. And I think the logician 
must also, if he wants to understand the ontological roots of the 
applicability of concepts in the ways of consistency. Surely, our 
concepts are under control. We use them to characterize things; 
and this cannot be arbitrary. If logic is normative, this normative- 
ness must have a foundation, even though it be not of the Aris- 
totelian type. 

Let us now try to summarize the drift of the argument. Knowl- 
edge as an achievement of objective import is the primary category. 
A tested statement upon which the verdict, ‘‘true,’’ has been passed 
is the basis of such knowledge. The mechanism of such testing 
and achievement, as we shall see illustrated in perceiving, is an 
affair of referential guidance and responsible control. But, since it 
is the function of a true statement to give knowledge about its ob- 
ject, it must be such that it can do so—that is, it must correspond. 
In short, because of its contextual linkage with knowledge as an 
achievement of objective import, truth implies correspondence. 
In brief, correspondence is an implication and not a test. As I see 
it, this analysis fits in with the semantic theory of truth. The dif- 
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ference is that the philosopher has to explore the epistemology of 
the situation. 

What sort of correspondence is it? It is, clearly, the sort of 
correspondence involved in knowledge. And, while we cannot re- 
duce knowledge to something else, we can use terms to throw light 
upon it, such as description, facts about, decipherment, disclosure. 
What we really do, as we shall see, is to characterize things in 
terms of responsibly developed concepts. And this action is 
backed up by evidence, coherence, and pragmatic working. The 
alternative is a kind of general skepticism of the Cartesian order 
which, as Peirce pointed out, is artificial. 

Let me, however, point out again that we should not speak of 
truth as a correspondence with facts. ‘‘True’’ means the verdict 
that a statement is a case of knowledge and gives us facts about its 
object. Fact is a cognitive category. But, since cognition has 
objective import, we think of fact as ontologically penetrative. 
Facts carry us into states of affairs. It is really, of course, know- 
ing that does this. And, as we shall see, knowing is quite an 
achievement with a complex, operative mechanism involved. But 
the point I want to make in this paragraph is that knowledge is 
the primary category and that truth can be said to correspond 
with facts only in the sense that it involves the acceptance of the 
factual content of the knowledge-claim. Thus the verdict, ‘‘true,”’ 
implies the kind of achievement, or correspondence, that knowl- 
edge claims. What we humans do in our language is to work back 
and forth. Since we are physical realists, from common sense on- 
wards, we can talk in that fashion. But, as the logicians have 
shown, we must be careful when we use terms like all and not. 

I could stop here; but, since I have talked so much about the 
objective import of knowledge and the mechanisms underlying it, 
| shall add some epistemological notes. 

I am going to condense history, in part, because I lived through 
some of it. Why are acute thinkers, like Blanshard and T. V. 
Smith, worried about correspondence as a fest of truth? The 
answer is that their thought is dominated by the Lockian impasse. 
Ideas were taken to be the primary objects of knowledge and yet 
there was the belief in a material world beyond, which some ideas 
copied. But there was something wrong with this schematism, 
as Berkeley and Hume saw. The confusion was, surely, based on 
a wrong theory of the mechanism of perceiving. I have recently 
argued that the unit is not S (causal stimulus) but S-R (stimulus 
and response). Sensations guide perceiving; and perceiving is 
referentially direct, just as response is. In humans, guided re- 


sponse is lifted to the level of guided reference and conceptual 
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characterization. But we still have a direct, referential realism. 

But, for various reasons (the lag in biology and the fear of 
mechanical materialism counting for much), philosophy did not 
take the corrected course I indicated above. Kant bowed to things- 
in-themselves and undertook to construct a phenomenal world, 
laptized physical and Newtonian, out of the integration of the 
sense-manifold and innate forms and categories. And then ob- 
jective idealism dropped the things-in-themselves and exalted the 
Self. I do not deny the ingenuity and suggestiveness of much of 
this development. But epistemology went by the board. The 
idealists settled down to the coherence theory, already adumbrated 
by Spinoza. And then the pragmatists came with their conse- 
quential theory of meaning and of truth. But, as both the new 
realists and the critical realists felt, something was lacking. We 
had to get back to perception. The job was to get a direct realism, 
for Lockian correspondence would not do. Somehow, philosophy 
had painted itself in. 

The new realism was a tour-de-force. It was a presentational 
realism. What I tried to work out was a referential realism in 
which sensations guided direct reference and the controlled ap- 
plication of coneepts. I am sure that recent linguistic develop- 
ments fit into this framework. This perspective allows us to work 


out the mechanism of perceiving in terms of modern psychology. 
and neurology and, also, to do justice to the claims of perceiving 
as an achievement. 1 like Professor Ryle’s use of this term. It 
is this integration of causal mechanism and achievement which 
makes the tests of knowledge operative and under objective 


control. Guiding sensations are under control and so are con- 
cepts. We are no longer painted in. Perceiving has objective 
import. It was because what Mayo calls the classical trinity was 
tied in with a bad epistemology that it simply would not do. 
What did we not have! The noétie apprehension of entities called 
universals ; the translation of material-thing statements into state- 
ments about sensations; the prediction of consequences in a con- 
ceptual, if-then fashion; the bluff patting of scientifie method on 
the back. 

It is my hunch that a direct, referential realism with knowledge 
as an achievement gives the proper framework. ‘‘True,’’ as a 
verdict, affirms knowledge about and so implies contextually what 
knowledge involves and rests on. The thesis is, in short, that the 
mechanism of testing perceiving by sensations is just the reverse 
of that of guiding referential perceiving by them and that both 
involve causal transactions as the foundation of correspondence. 


3 See my article in Mind, January, 1959, ‘‘Sensations Guide Perceiving.’’ 
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It is in this way and by this mechanism that knowlege gets the 
correspondence base it requires. What logic calls evidence has 
this operational setting. We can thus tie together ‘‘true’’ as en- 
dorsement of a knowledge-claim, knowledge as an achievement, 
biological mechanisms, logical methods, and correspondence as 
causally mediated. It is essential to keep perspective and to avoid 
confusion. It is my suggestion that the notion of guided perceiv- 
ing concerned directly with objects breaks the spell of representa- 
tionalism with ideas as terminal and objects unperceived and 
introduces a framework which makes possible the above analysis. 
It is in perceiving as direct and veridical—not in having percepts 
—that we break into the external world. From this point science 
carries on by newly devised techniques and instruments. But I 
cannot see that in passing from sheep to electron, we move into a 
realm of the ‘‘unperceivable.’” We merely supplement our bio- 
logical equipment by instruments. Of course, we have to do a 
great deal of thinking but this is already begun in perceiving and 
common sense. 


Roy Woop SELLARS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EMOTIVISM AND MORAL SKEPTICISM : 


EWEY’S robust faith in the possibility of resolving moral 
conflicts through a rigorous and universal adoption of the 
scientific method rested upon his conviction that differences in 
moral outlook could be traced back either to ignorance or to dif- 
ferences in belief with respect to what we would all regard as 
straightforwardly factual issues. In recent years this conviction 
has met with considerable skepticism. On the European continent 
it has become customary to explain moral differences in terms of 
arbitrary individual choices, whereas the popular tendency today 
in the Anglo-American world is to explain moral conflict as a prod- 
uct of brute social conditioning or innate differences of individual 
temperament. This latter view has been accompanied by and has 
received considerable encouragement from the emotivist analysis of 
moral discourse, according to which the statements we pre-analyti- 
cally regard as moral judgments are essentially or primarily ex- 
pressions of feelings or attitudes and only incidentally or contin- 
gently, if at all, expressions of beliefs. 
What I propose to do here is to examine the relationship be- 
tween the emotivist analysis of moral discourse and the tendency 
to regard brute social conditioning or individual temperament as 
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a primary cause of moral disagreement. In doing so, I shall limit 
myself to a discussion of A. J. Ayer and Charles Stevenson. My 
principal contention will be that the analyses of moral discourse 
which these authors have proposed cannot be used as evidence to 
support moral skepticism for the simple reason that what they of- 
fer as neutral analyses of moral discourse are in fact interpreta- 
tions of moral discourse in the light of moral skepticism—more- 
over, interpretations of moral discourse in the light of an uncritical 
skepticism. 

At the outset it should be emphasized that I am not concerned 
with Ayer’s or Stevenson’s contention that the statements which 
we intuitively label moral judgments do regularly express feelings 
or attitudes. My concern is rather with their reasons for regard- 
ing this as the essential feature of moral judgments. It should 
also be borne in mind that I am not trying to prove that moral 
judgments are essentially expressions of belief. This is much too 
large an issue for discussion in a brief paper. What I am trying 
to show is that emotivism is plausible only insofar as this larger 
issue has been prejudged. 

In the statement of his position in Language, Truth and Logic 
Ayer is not content to say that moral judgments are ‘‘essentially”’ 
or ‘‘primarily’’ expressions of attitude. Instead, he goes much 


further, using terms such as ‘‘merely’’ and ‘‘simply.’’? The dif- 
fieulty of reconciling these extreme formulations with others in 
which Ayer appears to allow that moral judgments do sometimes 
have an empirical or scientific component ? may tempt us to dis- 
miss them as careless overstatements. If these extreme formula- 
tions are not taken seriously, however, a number of passages, of 
which the following is an example, would be utterly pointless: 


It is plain that the conclusion that it is impossible to dispute about questions 
of value follows from our theory. . . . For as we hold that such sentences as 
‘«Thrift is a virtue’’ and ‘‘Thrift is a vice’’ do not express propositions at 
all, we clearly cannot hold that they express incompatible propositions. .. . 
This may seem, at first sight, to be a very paradoxical assertion. For we cer- 
tainly do engage in disputes which are ordinarily regarded as disputes about 
questions of value. But, in all such cases, we find, if we consider the matter 
closely, that the dispute is not really about a question of value, but about a 
question of fact. When someone disagrees with us about the moral value of a 
certain action or type of action, we do admittedly resort to argument in order 
to win him over to our way of thinking. But we do not attempt to show by our 
arguments that he has the ‘‘wrong’’ ethical feeling towards a situation whose 
nature he has correctly apprehended. What we attempt to show is that he is 
mistaken about the facts of the case. ... If anyone doubts the accuracy of 

1A, J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, 2nd ed. (N. Y., Dover, 1946), 
pp. 167-108. 

2 Tbid., pp. 102-103. 
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this account of moral disputes, let him try to construct even an imaginary argu- 
ment on a question of value which does not reduce itself to an argument about 
a question of logic or about an empirical matter of fact.3 


Clearly, it is only because Ayer has defined moral judgments as 
mere expressions of feeling that he must struggle with this paradox. 
If he were prepared to admit that moral judgments expressed be- 
liefs, even contingently or incidentally, there would be no paradox. 

Why, then, did Ayer decide to define moral judgments as mere 
expressions of feeling or attitude? Why, since what we ordinarily 
regard as moral disputes necessarily reduce themselves to argu- 
ments about a question of’ logic or about an empirical matter of 
fact, did he not define moral judgments as mere expressions of be- 
lief? Why, indeed, since Ayer agrees wholly with the naturalist 
about the nature of moral disputes, is he an emotivist rather than a 
naturalist? The same answer can be given to all of these questions. 
Ayer does not infer from the fact that moral disputes always turn 
on a question of fact or logic that moral judgments are themselves 
judgments of fact because he believes that a substantial number of 
our everyday moral pronouncements cannot be debated at all. 
Argument, says Ayer: 


is possible on moral questions only if some system of values is presupposed. 
If our opponent concurs with us in expressing moral disapproval of all actions 
of a given type t, then we may get him to condemn a particular action A, by 
bringing forward arguments to show that A is of type t. For the question 
whether A does or does not belong to that type is a plain question of fact... . 
What we do not and ean not argue about is the validity of these moral 
principles.4 


In other words Ayer makes it analytically true that lower-level 
moral judgments do not express beliefs because he believes it is 
empirically true that higher-order moral judgments do not ex- 
press beliefs. At this level we are dealing with what Ayer calls 
‘*nure questions of value,’’® and our pronouncements with respect 
to these questions have as their source pure feelings or attitudes, 
i.e., feelings or attitudes which are not causally conditioned by be- 
liefs and cannot be altered by altering beliefs. 

Ayer is so firmly persuaded that pure feelings underlie our 
higher-order moral judgments that he makes no attempt to justify 
this assumption. This assumption is, however, closely associated 
with the belief that the feelings in question originate in a process of 
social conditioning. Having explained that we often cite facts in 
order to resolve moral disagreements and that we do so in the ex- 

8 Ibid., pp. 110-112. 


4 Ibid., pp. 111-112. 
5 Ibid., p. 111. 
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pectation that agreement on the facts will lead to the adoption of 
similar moral attitudes, Ayer goes on to say: 


And as the people with whom we argue have generally received the same moral 
education as ourselves, and live in the same social order, our expectation is 
usually justified. But if our opponent happens to have undergone a different 
process of moral ‘‘conditioning’’ from ourselves, so that, even when he acknowl- 
edges all the facts, he still disagrees with us about the moral value of the ac- 
tions under discussion, then we abandon the attempt to convince him by argu- 
ment. ... It is because argument fails us when we come to deal with pure 


questions of value, as distinct from questions of fact, that we finally resort to 
mere abuse.é 


Unfortunately, Ayer forgot to press the meaning of such terms 
as ‘‘moral education’’ and ‘‘social conditioning.’’ Had he done 
so, he would probably have seen the necessity of resorting to some 
other theory about the origin of our moral attitudes in order to 
uphold their ‘‘purity.’’ Ayer, like many others, has overlooked 
the extent to which social and moral conditioning proceeds by way 
of indoctrination in belief. If, for instance, one holds that birth 
control ought not to be practiced, this may well be the result of 
social conditioning. But it isa form of social conditioning which has 
proceeded almost wholly by way of indoctrination in beliefs: that 
there is a God, that the hierarchy of the Church is competent to 
interpret God’s will, that men will be punished in an after-life for 
contravening his commandments, ete. Individual attitudes toward 
a certain class of acts may, of course, also be affected by the bare 
causal impact of emotively charged terms when these are habitu- 
ally employed in a given society to evaluate that class of acts. But 
this method of conditioning rarely, if ever, occurs without a simul- 
taneous indoctrination in belief. Furthermore, even if this method 
were used more or less independently, the attitude so produced 
would still be contaminated by beliefs, since the efficacy of the 
method depends at the very least upon the belief of the conditioned 
individual in the wisdom, benevolence, or power of the conditioners. 
If we wished to alter an attitude so conditioned, it might very well 
be sufficient to convince the individual that certain of his factual 
beliefs with respect to his moral authorities are false. 

Stevenson makes a similar and equally unfounded assumption: 


People with different racial or temperamental characteristics, or from different 
generations, or from widely separated communities, are likely to disagree more 
sharply on ethical matters than on factual ones. This is easily accounted for 
if ethics involves disagreement in attitude; for different temperaments, social 
needs, and group pressures would more directly and urgently lead these people 
to have opposed attitudes than it would lead them to have opposed factual be- 


6 Ibid., p. 111. 
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liefs. The contention that ethies involves disagreement in attitude thereby 
gains in probability.7 

But what reason is there for believing that different social needs 
and group pressures influence attitudes to a greater extent than 
they influence beliefs? Social needs and group pressures do, for 
example, help considerably to explain anti-semitic attitudes in Nazi 
Germany, but the beliefs about the Jews current in Nazi Germany 
are no less distinctive than the attitudes with which they are as- 
sociated and can be traced to the same source. And what reason 
is there for believing that temperamental factors have any bearing 
at all upon moral attitudes or beliefs? Is there, for instance, any 
evidence that men with strong homosexual leanings tend to evalu- 
ate homosexuality differently than the general run of mankind? 
It may be that the relative incidence of condemnation and tolerance 
among the non-homosexual population is the same as the relative 
incidence of self-condemnation and self-indulgence among the homo- 
sexual population. And even if there were a significant difference 
between the attitudes of homosexuals and the attitudes of hetero- 
sexuals toward homosexuality, would we want to explain this differ- 
ence as a direct consequence of temperamental peculiarities? Per- 
haps we would be closer to the mark in saying that the homosexual’s 
urgent personal interest in the problem forces him to give the 
matter fuller consideration than others and thus to substitute ra- 
tional judgment for popular prejudice. 

Despite this similarity between Ayer and Stevenson, Steven- 
son’s skepticism is less radical than that of Ayer. Stevenson ex- 
plicitly recognizes that much disagreement in attitude is ‘‘rooted 
in’’ disagreement in belief in the sense that ‘‘the former can be re- 
conciled by reconciling the latter.’’ He says even that he is pre- 
pared to entertain the hypothesis that ‘‘all disagreement in at- 
titude is rooted in disagreement in belief’’ and possibly to adopt 
it as an ‘“‘heuristic principle.’’ None the less, there is a substantial 
strain of skepticism in Ethics and Language. Almost in the same 
breath in which he suggests the adoption as an heuristic principle 
of the hypothesis that all disagreement in attitude is rooted in dis- 
agreement in belief Stevenson instructs us to treat this hypothesis 
with ‘‘scientific caution’’ since ‘‘we have learned how problemati- 
eal any psychological generalization, even when it is less sweeping 
than this one, must inevitably be. . . . It is even possible that in- 
creased knowledge would be hostile to ethical agreement.’’* More- 


over—and this is a more serious matter—skepticism is more in 


7 Charles Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 
1944), pp. 136-137. 
8 Ibid., pp. 136-137. 
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keeping with the general tenor of Stevenson’s moral philosophy 
than optimism. In the first place, even the modestly optimistic 
contention that disagreement in attitude may be wholly reconciled 
by reconciling disagreement in belief comes as something of a sur- 
prise from an author who tells us very early in the game that ‘‘to 
ask whether beliefs in general direct attitudes in general, or 
whether the causal connection goes rather in the opposite direction, 
is Simply a misleading question.’’* But if it is misleading to ask 
this question it must also be misleading to suggest that the con- 
nection might go in a single direction or that beliefs with respect 
to the direction of causal influence are psychological generaliza- 
tions which even cautious scientific investigation might conceivably 
confirm or invalidate. In the second place, despite numerous state- 
ments with respect to the regularity of the relationships between 
beliefs and attitudes and despite numerous warnings against the 
tendency to hypostatize beliefs and attitudes, Stevenson claims 
that ‘‘there is a more-or-less independent variation in the extent 
to which one predominates over the over’’?® and, as will be shown 
below, he does not hesitate actually to treat beliefs and attitudes 
as wholly distinct and empirically isolable forms of human motiva- 
tion. But, if it is known that beliefs and attitudes do vary more 
or less independently of one another, and even more if beliefs and 

attitudes are in fact distinct forms of human motivation, then the 
hypothesis that all disagreement in attitude is rooted in disagree- 
ment in belief is not likely to be taken seriously. 

These confusions with respect to the nature and_ relation- 
ships of beliefs and attitudes were possible only because, despite 
the admittedly ‘‘central’’'' importance of these concepts, Steven- 
son nowhere bothered to define them and was forced to confess his 
inability to ‘‘specify just how beliefs and attitudes differ.”’ With 
a few unimportant qualifications Stevenson includes both beliefs 
and attitudes under the common genus ‘‘disposition to action,”’ 
adding only that the ‘‘common genus does not obliterate all dif- 
ferentiae’’ and that it ‘‘remains the case that for all practical 
purposes we do and must make such a distinction every day.’’ ™ 
Since, however, Stevenson fails to specify the differentiae and neg- 
lects to tell us what specific practical purposes the distinction 
serves, these statements must be taken as a simple declaration of 
faith. His failure to specify the practical purposes which re- 
quire the use of this distinction is a particularly grievous over- 

9 Ibid., p. 5. 

10 Tbid., p. 259. The italics are Stevenson’s. 


11 Ibid. p. 60. 
12 Tbid., p. 7. 
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sight in view of the fact that there is hardly any context of moral 
discussion in which we could not speak indifferently of attitudes 
or beliefs. If, for instance, in any ordinary context I said that a 
specific act of Jones was motivated by his belief that birth control 
is wrong and you said that it was motivated by Jones’ unfavorable 
moral attitude toward birth control, the only difference I can see 
is that whereas I should have expressed myself in plain English 
you would have used jargon. The one context in which the choice 
between talk about moral beliefs and talk about moral attitudes 
does have practical consequences is that of technical philosophical 
discourse, where the term ‘‘attitude’’ has been appropriated to 
express the belief that moral behavior is often inspired by emotional 
factors which rational methods would be powerless to alter. 
Consider the following illustration of the difference between 
attitudes and beliefs which Stevenson offers in Ethics and Lan- 
guage: 
A chess expert, playing with a novice, uses an opening that appears very weak. 
An onlooker wonders, ‘‘Does he make the move because he believes that it 
is a strong one, or because, out of charity to his opponent, he doesn’t want 
to make a strong one?’’ The distinction here between a belief and a want 
(attitude) is certainly beyond any practical objection. One can imagine the 
expert, with constant beliefs about the opening, using it or not in accordance 
with his changing desires to win; or one can imagine him, with constant de- 
sires to win, using it or not in accordance with his changing beliefs.13 


But, of course, Stevenson has simply prejudged the issue of moral 
skepticism. There are many men, of whom Dewey is one, who can- 
not readily imagine changing desires to win which are not accom- 
panied by changing beliefs, although the changing beliefs will be 
with regard to possible future satisfactions for the agent rather 
than the strength of the opening move. Moreover, it can easily 
be shown that the use to which Stevenson has put the distinction 
between beliefs and attitudes in the analysis of the chess expert’s 
play is highly objectionable. According to Stevenson we are to 
choose between two explanations: either the expert made the move 
because he believed it was a strong one or else he made it because 
he did not want to make a strong one. But nobody who has not 
already made up his mind that beliefs and attitudes are distinet 
species of the genus disposition to action which vary independently 
of one another could fail to see the artificiality of this disjunction. 
If we are committed to describing moral behavior as a product of 
beliefs and/or attitudes, what we must choose between in this ease 
is an interpretation of the move as a product either of the belief 
that the move is a strong one plus the desire to win or else of the 


18 Tbid., p. 7. The italies are Stevenson’s. 
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belief that the move is a weak one plus the desire to be charitable 
to his opponent. The alternative is obviously not between motiva- 
tion by an attitude or motivation by a belief but rather between 
motivation by a particular constellation of beliefs and attitudes or 
motivation by a different constellation of beliefs and attitudes. 
And I use the plural here advisedly because even that factor which 
we label as an attitude or a desire is not a brute affect. It can no 
more be analyzed without reference to beliefs than the act itself. 
Assuming, for instance, that the expert made the move in the 
knowledge that it was weak and out of charity to his opponent, we 
must still decide whether he wanted to treat his opponent charitably 
because he feels warmly toward him and believes that he will be 
pleased, or because he enjoys the approbation of others and believes 
that the spectators will approve, or perhaps because he likes to 
overcome handicaps and believes that by making this move the 
game will become more interesting. 

There may, of course, so far as the present argument goes, be 
eases in which moral behavior is not inspired by beliefs as well as 
feelings, there may be moral dispositions which are not belief-in- 
formed, and there may be moral dispositions which, though belief- 
informed, are not wholly functions of belief; but nobody who can 
overlook the cognitive factors in so simple a case as the one which 
we have just considered is a reliable judge in these matters. 

Furthermore, even if it could be established beyond question 
that our higher-order moral judgments are in no way conditioned 
by beliefs, the gain for moral skepticism would be less than at first 
sight appears. For it would not automatically follow that moral 
disagreements could not be resolved by rational methods. I mean 
by this that from the fact that beliefs do not figure in the causal 


genesis of a moral disposition one cannot infer that the disposition 
could not be altered by rational argument. 


Ignorance of fact 
might be the culprit, and ignorance may be removed by rational 
methods. 

To this the moral skeptic might retort that even if all attitudes 
were indeed functions of belief the gain for moral optimism would 
be less than at first sight appears. Since there is a more or less pub- 
licly acceptable and objective technique for determining the truth 
or falsity and thereby securing uniformity of beliefs, it would 
seem to follow that if all attitudes were functions of beliefs there 
would necessarily be a publicly acceptable and objective technique 
for securing uniformity of attitudes. But the inference is invalid. 
Suppose that Jones’ attitude toward an envisaged situation is 
wholly a function of his belief that that situation would substanti- 
ally satisfy his desires, whereas Smith’s attitude toward the same 
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situation is wholly a function of his belief that the situation would 
substantially frustrate his desires. Suppose further that Jones 
and Smith each share the belief of which the other’s attitude is a 
function. Would we not here have agreement in belief and dis- 
agreement in attitude? To this line of argument there is a very 
simple answer. Yes, cases of this kind do frequently develop and, 
although in ordinary language we refer to them more simply as 
conflicts of interest, they could also be described without gross 
confusion as instances of agreement in belief and disagreement in 
attitude. But they are not instances of agreement in belief and 
disagreement in moral attitude. Conflicts of interest are moral 
conflicts only in the sense that they are a subject matter of moral 
judgment. The moral judgment proper has to do with what 
ought to be done when conflicts of interest arise. And it would be 
the height of folly to use the truism that there are conflicts of 
interest as an argument in favor of the view that mankind will 
never succeed by the use of rational methods in establishing a uni- 
versally accepted set of rules for handling conflicts of interest. 

In conclusion I wish to repeat once more that my thesis in this 
paper is a purely negative one. I do believe that moral judg- 
ments are primarily expressions of belief or ignorance, but I do not 
pretend to have established this. What I have tried to show is 
that Ayer and Stevenson have not given satisfactory arguments 
for their skepticism. It may be the case, as Stevenson says, that 
Dewey underemphasized disagreement in attitude,’* whatever that 
may mean, but it is certainly true that neither Ayer nor Stevenson 
has proven that this is so, and it is no less certain that Ayer and 
Stevenson have themselves underestimated the role of disagreement 
in belief. Moral skepticism can be as blind as moral optimism. 


Rosert G. OLson 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NOTE ON COMMUNICATION AS A PRINCIPLE 
OF METAPHYSICAL SYNTHESIS 


HE dilemma which confronts the philosophical thinker does 
not seem to have changed a great deal in the course of modern 
times. If due recognition is given to the distinetive features of 
conscious thought or intellectual activity such as its comprehensive- 
ness of all times and places, and the universality which it claims 
for its reasoned conclusions, we are drawn toward a dualistic 


14 Tbid., p. 259. 
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world-view. This, one may guess, is why exponents of natural 
science realism are disinclined to attribute anything like objective 
status to these distinctive powers of conscious intelligence. There 
is no place for such powers in the order of physical events per se, 
and to acknowledge their existence would appear to make dualism 
inescapable. 

A way of bridging the gulf between physical actuality and 
conscious intelligence was sought by ‘‘field theorists’’ in their 
concept of a psychological world composed of the objects, events, 
and processes we perceive. These perceived objects and events, 
because related to the stimulus-response tendencies and activities 
of human beings, were held to possess both subjective organization 
and objective existence—subjective organization because they re- 
flect in their meaningful qualities and sequences the needs, desires, 
and goals of individuals and groups, and objective existence be- 
cause they are verified by the course and outcome of human be- 
havior. Those perceptions which, when followed as guides of ac- 
tion, lead to expected and satisfying results are adjudged real and 
incorporated in the psychological world, while those which lead to 
disappointing or disastrous failure are rejected as false or fictitious. 

But as a bridge between the subjective and objective worlds, 
the concept of a psychological world breaks down. Koffka himself 
affirmed that behind or beyond the behavioral world, with its valid 
claim to objectivity, is to be found the ‘‘geographical’’ or physical 
world which is the basie reality. And it must be agreed that we 
look in vain in this underlying physical world for those qualities 
and relations objects are perceived as possessing and which, in a 
variety of complexes and patterns, constitute their classes and 
kinds, the type-forms and ‘‘transposable gestalts’’ of the behavioral 
world. 

While most philosophers today no longer take seriously the 
Cartesian disjunction of mind and matter, many hold views as to 
the distinctive characteristics of conscious thought and physical 
existence which are colored by it. What they stress about intel- 
lectual activity is its subjectivity, its self-centeredness, its privacy, 
wherein of course it contrasts sharply with the events of the physi- 
eal order which are open, directly or indirectly, to general observa- 
tion. No doubt subjectivity is one characteristic of individual 
thinking. But so also is its comprehensiveness of range, temporally 
over past and future as well as present, and spatially over places 
far distant as well as near at hand, and the further feature that it 
claims for all its deliberate judgments an inter-subjective or a 
universal validity. On the side of physical nature likewise, in- 
sufficient account is taken of the fact that the events of the physi- 
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cal universe are not merely collocated in space and subject to ex- 
ternal determination, they also exhibit significant uniformities of 
causal sequence and of the patterning of field forces. 

Suppose that in view of the distinctive characteristics of the 
physical order and inter-subjective intelligence respectively, the 
attempt be abandoned to reduce either one to terms of the other. 
In such case, philosophic thought would have no alternative, it 
appears to me, but to continue the attempt to relate the two within 
the structure of one world. Perhaps the best we can hope for at 
present is a concept or principle which will bring to light the 
functional inter-dependence of the two modes of activity, and 
show how they both contribute essentially to the structure of the 
universe and the course of its history. Do we not find such a 
principle in communication, or, more explicitly, productive com- 
munication? I think it can be shown that these two factors, phys- 
ical and mental, make communication possible and productive, and 
that such communication is the key to the structure and evolution 
of the world. 

If the living individual were not a separate part of the physical 
world, only externally affected by its forces, it is hard to see how 
such an individual would have sufficient independence for any 
degree of original activity in the way of discovery or invention. 
And if the events of the physical world did not follow invariable 
causal sequences, if the objects of the natural world did not have 
relatively fixed properties, if physical forces did not act with me- 
chanical regularity, it would be quite impossible for the inventive 
intelligence of the individual to deal with these materials and 
forces—conceived, as they have to be, in general terms, and sub- 
jected to analysis and re-combination by constructive imagination 
—in such a manner as to produce new and valuable results. On 
the other hand, unless such individuals were able to initiate and 
direct bodily movements in the external world of common percep- 
tion, movements of oral and written speech, of industrial fabrica- 
tion, tribal government, and fine art creation, it would be impos- 
sible for the original contributions of individuals to attain phys- 
ical actuality or be perpetuated as social possessions. And, finally, 
except for the powers of a common intelligence in which all individ- 
uals share, the meaning of individual actions could not be under- 
stood and appreciated by observers, and repeated by those who 
desired to attain a similar result. 

So it seems that only a world like the physical could furnish a 
field for exercise of the inventive powers of individual thinking, 
being alien in its externality to the purposes of intelligence yet at 
the same time adaptable in its order and uniformity to intelligent 
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control and dynamic organization. On the other hand, it is only 
through the inclusive unity of an intelligence in which all individ- 
uals qua rational participate, that the constructive achievements 
of individuals in the external world can be appreciatively under- 
stood by their fellows, appropriated by the social community, 
and perpetuated as material culture products. 

One might add that productive communication as a principle 
of constructive synthesis in the real world provides values that are 
genuinely objective. These are values inherent in the process of 
inter-communication on a universal scale. They are all based on 
relations which hold among real objects. The first is that of co- 
herence of character and mutual implication, which makes objects 
intelligible. This value appeals to the intellectual capacities of 
beings like ourselves. The second is that of functional adapta- 
tion and joint efficacy which makes the materials and agencies of 
nature capable of dynamic organization in complex and enduring 
systems. This value appeals to man’s powers of practical contriv- 
ance and invention. The third is the relation of harmony among di- 
verse sense-qualities (principally visual and auditory) of actual 
objects which gives them a permanently satisfying significance. 
This value appeals to man’s capacity for aesthetic appreciation 
and enjoyment. 


Henry W. Wricut 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


NOTE ON CONFUSION OF EVIDENCE AND ILLUSTRATION 
IN DESCRIPTIVE DEFINITIONS 


I‘ an article, ‘‘An Attack upon Revelation in Semanties’’ (this 
JourNnaL, Vol. LVI, January 29, 1959, p. 105), Dr. Campbell 
Crockett raises a minor point occasionally made by me under the 
heading: ‘‘The Confusion of Evidence and Illustration.’’! Be- 
cause this point may have escaped Dr. Crockett and his Seandi- 
navian consultants, perhaps the following brief note will contribute 
to a clarification of what it is all about. 

A descriptive definition—be it connotative or denotative—may 
be described as a language hypothesis, the tenability of which is 
either strengthened or weakened by references to certain presum- 
ably relevant and fairly tenable linguistic data. However, it is not 
always clear whether such references are intended by the author to 


1Cf. OBJECTIVITY in Verbal Communication, Sect. 18.5 (South San 
Francisco, 1959). 
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be regarded as evidence or arguments for his language hypothesis, 
or as illustrations to make it more explicit what language hypothesis 
is meant to be conveyed by the employed definitoform sentence, 
aTp. It is rather facile to maintain that a certain expression, e.g., 
‘‘voluntary action,’’ has certain meanings or usages within a lan- 
guage society, L,. It is more difficult to check such a language 
hypothesis in a way generally recognized as reliable. Cite, e.g., 
a definitoform sentence, aTp: ‘‘ Voluntary action’’ is, in a language 
society, Lia, used as synonymous with ‘‘unconstrained action, action 
which ought not to be done’’ (Ryle). And let us say that the 
proposer of aTp added: ‘‘As for instance, when I, a member of 
L.,, assert that my yawn in front of the president was a voluntary 
action.”’ This addendum will most likely be conceived as an ex- 
emplification, a link in the descriptions of aT), as a didactical in- 
strument to facilitate the process of understanding more objec- 
tively what hypothesis is meant to be conveyed by aTp. But it is 
important to keep in mind that the case is quite different when the 
description moves into establishing a hypothesis of actual current 
usage, when we want to verify within L, whether ‘‘ voluntary 
action’’ is ‘‘in its most ordinary employment’’ actually used in 
accordance with the usage indicated by aTp. The function of the 
addendum is then transformed from deepening the reach of the 
rules of usage disclosed in aTp into confirming that these rules are 
in fact found to be in force within L,. From being an illustration 
of what is meant by the definitoform sentence, aTp, the addendum 
changes into a partial or complete verification of the hypothesis, aT. 
It serves as the material upon which the tenability of the language 
hypothesis (conveyed by aTp) rests. Considerable confusion has 
been caused by philosophers’ failure to explicitly disclose whether 
the exemplifications are meant to serve as didactically useful il- 
lustrations of a certain hypothesis of language usage or whether 
they are meant to furnish material for a decisive verification of the 
hypothesis concerned.2. This siurring over puts the proponents 
of a language hypothesis in a favorable tactical position in contro- 
versies. The favorable position reinforces the self-deception con- 
cerning the unassailability of his language hypothesis without giv- 
ing much support, if any, to its actual tenability in practice. ‘‘To 
bring out what I mean more precisely, I will give an example. . .”’ 
is a common cliché. Under these circumstances every receiver 
tends to perform the subsumption because the kind of example in 

2Cf. for further details: Tennessen, H.: Typebegreper (‘‘Concepts of 
Type’’), Oslo, 1949, Vol. II, section 22, pp. 132-140; Det Private Initiativ 


(‘‘ Private Enterprise’’), Oslo, 1948, p. 42; Revelation and Logical Analysis, 
Oslo, 1955, pp. 2 f.; and elsewhere. 
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question exercises influence on the interpretation of the described 
usage, so that the subsumability of the example is implied almost 
by definition. Secondly, this process is appropriated to support 
the tenability of the language hypothesis. It is simply deemed a 
symptom that the hypothesis covers the field of application repre- 
sented by the example. 

To demonstrate this circularity I worked out questionnaires ® 
which included small texts, in which descriptive, definitoform 
sentences, allegedly expressing hypotheses about language usages, 
were used. Some of the texts were worded after the following 
pattern: ‘‘The word, a, seems to be used in different ways. Oc- 
easionally it is used in the sense of a;, as for instance in the sen- 
tence:. ...’’ A sentence was here inserted which made it seem 
altogether preposterous to believe that the word, a;, was used as 
indicated in the text, i.e., as synonymous to a;. In spite of this, 
the respondents revealed no indications of disagreement. On the 
contrary, they hastened to change their interpretation of a; if the 
properties they originally attributed to a, did not seem in accord- 
ance with the usage illustrated in the example. They did not dare 
to rely on their initial interpretation of a. 

This procedure, says Arne Naess in a comment to these ex- 
periments,‘ radically destroys the function of a definition. In- 
stead of giving us precise and tenable hypotheses for language 
usages to be tested by observing usages of a; in L,, a definitoform 
sentence, e.g., aTp, is looked upon as a formulation the meaning of 
which is to be understood by means of the use of the definiendum 
within L,. As a result, there is a tendency to accept uncritically 
and without any qualifications whatever subsumptions are explicitly 


or implicitly asserted. HERMAN TENNESSEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


BOOK REVIEW 


L’Ethique 4 Nicomaque. Introduction, traduction et commentaire 
par René ANTOINE GavuTHIER, O.P., et Jean Yves Jour, O.P. 
Tome I: Introduction et traduction. Louvain: Publications 
Universitaires de Louvain; Paris: Editions Béatrice-Nauwe- 
laerts, 1958. viii, 94*, 323 pp. (Aristote: Traductions et 
études. Collection publiée par |’Institut Supérieur de Philos- 
ophie de 1’Université de Louvain.) 240 frs. b. 


8 Cf. Tennessen, H.: Typebegreper, II, ibid. 
4Naess, A.: Interpretation and Preciseness, Oslo, 1953, Sect. 21, pp. 
267-269. 
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La Morale d’Aristote. R.-A. GautTHier, O.P. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1958. 133pp. (Initiation Philosophique. ) 
300 frs. 

L’ Ethique 4 Nicomaque is the first volume of what promises to 
be a very interesting and useful work. It is part of the series of 
Aristotelian studies and translations edited by Mgr. A. Mansion 
and is characterized by the scholarly thoroughness and careful 
judgment long associated with the Louvain school. The present 
work adopts the general conclusions of Nuyens, also published in 
the Mansion series: Nuyens argues that the development of Aris- 
totle’s theory of the soul shows three distinct phases. First there 
is a ‘‘Platonic’’ or ‘‘idealist’’ phase, in which the body is the antag- 
onistic prison of the immortal soul. Then there is an ‘‘instru- 
mentist’’ phase, in which the body is directed by the soul. In this 
phase the soul is considered as localized in the heart and the 
question of immortality is left open. This phase owes much to 
Aristotle’s biological studies. Finally, there is the ‘‘hylemorphic”’ 
phase, in which the soul is the actuality or activity of the body. 
Thus it is neither antagonistic to the body nor localized in a specific 
organ nor, presumably, immortal. These phases provide Nuyens 
with a single chronological criterion, and it is his general recon- 
struction of Aristotle’s development which sets the framework for 
the work of Gauthier and Jolif. 

The Introduction contains 36 pages on the life and philosophical 
development of Aristotle, including the chronology and authenticity 
of the works, 29 pages on the style and text of the Eudemian and 
Nicomachean Ethics, and 29 pages on the commentators from 
Theophrastus to Dirlmeier. This last section is occasionally some- 
what poorly balanced—e.g., we are given a lengthy and tiresome 
account of the life of Eustratius, only to be told that his com- 
mentary is all but worthless, while Buridan’s commentary, ‘‘dont le 
succés fut énorme”’ (p. 85*), is dismissed with a mention.. Despite 
this, the pages on medieval translations and commentaries are espe- 
cially instructive. It is interesting to find the commentary of St. 
Thomas Aquinas relegated to the background and that of St. Al- 
bertus Magnus given pride of place, along with the work of Robert 
Grosseteste in producing a sound edition of the entire Nicomachean 
Ethics. Among the moderns there is a similar reversal, with 
Burnet coming to the fore despite his celebrated thesis that the 
Nicomachean Ethics is only a ‘‘dialectical’’ work, while the popular 

1F. Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten in de zielkunde van Aristoteles, 1939. 
Revised edition in French, L’évolution de la psychologie d’Aristote, Louvain, 


1948. Revised summary in ‘‘The Evolution of Aristotle’s Psychology,’’ Actes 
du X* Congres internationale de philosophie, Amsterdam, 1948, pp. 1101-1104. 
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commentary of Joachim is dismissed as the work of an unscholarly 
logician with little sense for ethical problems. 

Most interesting of all is the translation. Gauthier and Jolif 
present a text appropriate to the ‘‘new’’ Aristotle of the era after 
Jaeger.’ In their translation doublets and ‘‘notes’’ are printed in 
small type, displacements are restored, and parallel versions are 
printed either in parallel columns or in small type as second or even 
third drafts. While both the traditional English and German 
paragraphings are maintained, the text is divided into new units 
of paragraph, chapter, and book length. Each unit is headed by a 
gloss designed to bring out the movement of the argument. In 
these glosses frequent use is made of a ‘‘subjective-objective’’ dis- 
tinction, and readers should remember that in Aristotle this is the 
distinction between disposition and subject-matter, not that be- 
tween private and public. The end result is a plausible and ex- 
tremely interesting text which fills a great need. How often in 
reading the developmental theorists and textual emendators one has 
wished for such a text, so that one might have a total impression as 
to the bearing of all this on the course of the argument itself. 

For those whose copies of the Nicomachean Ethics are not 
marked out into doublets, strata, and displacements, and who thus 
might not appreciate the extent of the changes required, let me 
catalogue the chapters in which either extra versions or major dis- 
placements are discovered by Gauthier and Jolif (I use the Oxford 
chapter numbers) : Bk. I, 4, 7; Bk. IT, none; Bk. ITT, 1, 5; Bk. IV, 
none; Bk. V, 2, 4, 5, 6, 10; Bk. VI, 1; Bk. VII, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10; 
11-14, the first treatise on pleasure, has been displaced to the be- 
ginning of Bk. X as a first version; Bk. VIII, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 13; 
Bk. IX, none; Bk. X, 7, 9.2. As to the explanation of this remark- 


2 English readers have seen approaches to this kind of text. J. A. K. 
Thomson’s translation in the Penguin Classics series omits short recapitulations 
and prints so-called ‘‘notes’’ at the bottom of the page. J. Warrington’s 
translation of the Metaphysics in the Everyman’s Classics, series goes farther 
in the matter of transpositions. Gauthier and Jolif profess a similar prefer- 
ence for textual emendation over dialectical reconciliation of difficult texts 
(p. 93*). 

3 It is impossible for me to comment in any detail on the soundness of these 
alterations. I have considered closely only those in Bk. VII, where Cook 
Wilson’s detailed analysis in Aristotelian Studies, I, Re-issue 1912, provides 
easy comparison. Considering the possibilities, Gauthier and Jolif seem to have 
been relatively conservative. Thus, in Bk. VII, ch. 3, they recognize only a 
second draft of the opening section, 1146b 14-23. But Cook Wilson finds the 
parallelism running through the chapter, grouping 1146b 24-27, 31-35, 1147a 
1-10, and 1147b 9-17 together as one version and 1146b 27-30 together with 
1147a 10-1147b 9 as the other. The rules of the game of critique fade away 
after the opening moves, and while it is necessary to play, it is not a game to be 
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able state of the text, Gauthier and Jolif adopt the views of Mgr. 
Mansion concerning the loose unification of logoi into pragmateia 
and thence into full-scale lecture courses. The Eudemian course is 
dated at 348-345, during the stay at Assos; and the Nicomachean 
at 335-330, during the second stay at Athens, but before the final 
development of ‘‘hylemorphic’’ thought represented by De Anima 
and Z-I, A, and M of the Metaphysics. The disputed Books V-VII 
of the Nicomachean Ethics are cautiously placed among the 
Eudemian Ethics in the earlier drafts, revised by Aristotle himself 
in later drafts for the Nicomachean. In addition, Aristotle pre- 
sumably revised the Nicomachean course several times. Finally, 
the lecture-notes were edited again rather poorly by Nicomachus 
and Theophrastus. The marvel is, one gathers, that there is as 
much cohesiveness to the text as there is.‘ 





taken lightly. Where the son and closest disciple of Aristotle are blamed for 
their poor editorial work (p. 57*) it behooves the mere scholar to proceed with 
humility indeed. 

4In the midst of all this chronological and developmental enthusiasm it 
might be wise to remember that ‘‘ Aristotle’s Development,’’ like every other 
historical reconstruction, is a hypothesis resting on evidence which is not itself 
- beyond criticism. Thus, all accounts of the development of Aristotle’s ethical 
thought take the Protrepticus as their point of departure. But in Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus and the Sources of its Reconstruction, W. G. Rabinowitz has 
argued that we know little if anything at all about the Protrepticus. Even 
granting the general hypothesis of phases the allocation of texts is hazardous. 
The exaltation of contemplation fits the separation of the active intellect during 
the last phase of the psychological thought, but both exaltation and separation 
are animated by so-called ‘‘early’’ Platonic values. For this and other crit- 
icisms of Nuyens’ thesis see the review by G. Verbeke, ‘‘L’évolution de la 
psychologie d’Aristote,’? Revue Philosophique de Louvain, 46 (1948), pp. 
335-351. Verbeke raises questions about the chronology of the EHudemian 
Ethics and one gathers from the evidence presented by Gauthier and Jolif 
themselves that the great Eudemian question might not be so finally settled as 
they seem to think. On p. 20* we find: ‘‘T] ne saurait plus étre question, aprés 
le trait de génie qui a permis a W. Jaeger de reconnaitre dans L’Ethique a 
Eudéme le premier cours de morale d’Aristote, de mettre en doute un seul 
instant son authenticité; la médiocrité méme des travaux qui ont essayé de le 
faire est la meilleure confirmation de la solidité de la position de Jaeger.’’ 
Yet in pages 26*-29* they present the following argument: Jaeger was able to 
emphasize the ‘‘theonomic’’ conception of phronesis in the Eudemian Ethics 
by associating it with Bk. Lambda of the Metaphysics and by making the 
conception of phronesis outlined in Bk. VI of the Nicomachean Ethics nom- 
inalistic. But Nuyens and Mansion have shown that Bk. Lambda is even later 
than the Nicomachean Ethics. And Allan and others have shown that: phronesis 
in Bk. VI is not nominalistic. Gauthier and Jolif contend further that the 
Nicomachean Ethics has a ‘‘final norm,’’ too—namely, contemplation itself. 
They promise passages showing that both the so-called ‘‘Platonic’’ sense and 
the narrower sense of Bk. VI of phronesis are to be found in both Ethics. 
They conclude on p. 29* that it is substantially the same morality to be found 
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A new chronology, an ‘‘instrumentist’’ psychology and a re- 
interpretation of the role of practical wisdom point toward an 
‘Ethics of Aristotle’’ quite different from the naturalism of happi- 
ness and the golden mean that usually goes by that title. Gauthier 
has indicated where the shifts of emphasis lie in a short but closely- 
reasoned book, La Morale d’Aristote. For ethical theory the most 
important shift concerns the role of practical wisdom. Practical 
wisdom is not merely a faculty for the calculation of particular 
means. It is rather reason itself in the office of directing conduct. 
This activity has two aspects: the formal and the efficient. The 
formal aspect is the specification of ends, which is done by reference 
to ethical rules.® Practical wisdom, then, is aware of general ethical 
rules and determines the conformity of particular ends to these 
rules. Gauthier finds a full-fledged doctrine of duty and ethical 
obligation, making Aristotle out to be some kind of rationalistic 
deontologist.© The thoroughness of this revision can be most clearly 
seen in the case of the mean. Even though Aristotle develops the 
doctrine of the mean with ‘‘predilection,’’ it is not what is typical 
of his ethical thought. There is the mathematical mean as a divi- 
sion of a continuous quantity, the medical mean relative to our 
needs, and the ethical mean that determines the legitimacy of needs. 
This last mean is qualitatively different from the others. It is 
‘‘what is conformable to a right, or rational rule.’’ There is here 
a delicate question of emphasis. The right rule is used to deter- 
mine the mean—so be it; but all that Aristotle intends by ‘‘mean’’ 
here is just: what is determined by the rule. He used the resonant 
and traditional language of the mean as a kind of metaphor, but he 
was not the dupe of the image.*. His main point and characteristic 





in both. This is certainly a major criticism of Jaeger’s position. Finally, it 
is not beyond possibility that the peculiar condition of Aristotle’s text is to 
be attributed to the editing of a single text out of the traditions of the 
Athenian, Rhodian, and perhaps Alexandrian schools of the Peripatos long 
after the death of Aristotle. See F. Grayeff, ‘‘The Problem of the Genesis 
of Aristotle’s Text,’’ Phronesis 1 (1955-56), pp. 105-122. 

5 I will use the term ‘‘moral’’ for Aristotle’s ethiké, referring to character, 
interpreted by Gauthier as habitual desire in its relation to reason. I will use 
the term ‘‘ethical’’ for the modern ‘‘moral.’’ 

6 The Greek term dein, which is often taken as an example of a non-ethical 
concept of ‘‘oughtness,’’ is claimed by Gauthier to have the full ethical sense 
in 170 occurrences in the Nicomachean Ethics alone (pp. 86-87). The argu- 
ment is that the term kalon, while it can have an aesthetic or generalized sense 
of fineness, can also have the sense of ethical goodness. When kalon occurs 
with dein we have ethical obligation for the latter. It is kalon to fulfill one’s 
function, but one recognizes the function in knowing the law of one’s nature, 
and thus one has a duty to be happy (p. 117, pp. 47-48). 

7In other words, Aristotle was carrying out a persuasive redefinition 
(pp. 64 ff., esp. p. 69). 
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contribution is the distinction between practice and production, 
praxis and techné. The value of practice lies in the action itself, 
that of production lies in the product. The reason why practice 
has this intrinsic value, according to Gauthier, is that it is in con- 
formity with and obedient to a rule. 

When we turn to the efficient aspect of conduct, the problems 
are raised by the relation of desire and practical wisdom, for it is 
desire that moves. Gauthier develops a functionalist analysis of 
desire : desire that is heedless of the commands of reason is appetite ; 
desire that is partially heedful and hence fragmentary and ineffec- 
tive is wish; desire that is ‘‘penetrated’’ with reason and is thus 
clarified and effective is choice. This unfortunate ‘‘penetration”’ 
metaphor covers the formal specification of ends and the efficient 
construction of means. Virtuous desire beth obeys reason in re- 
gard to ends and is directed onto means by the efficient activity of 
practical wisdom. This is choice, and action ensues. Moral virtue 
and practical wisdom are therefore functionally interdependent 
and together form the life of practice. Aristotle’s efforts to escape 
from the intellectualism of Socrates and Plato are to be found in 
trying to accord to this life some inherent value. This involves 
clarifying the relation between the life of practice and the life of 
theory. What is this relation? 

One answer is to say that the philosopher who theorizes is also 
the politician who acts virtuously,® leading the ‘‘synthetic’’ life. 
But synthesis is not clarification here. What we want is the 
rationale for the synthesis. It is not correct to say that practice 
is a means to theory, for the proper means to theory is perception. 
Yet Gauthier concludes with something like this, basing himself on 
the functional distinetion of faculties. It is the same intellect that 
theorizes and commands. The success of the activity of command- 
ing favors the emergence of theory; and failure, that is, vice, de- 
grades the intellect and makes it unfit for theory. Happiness and 
value descend, then, from theory to practice as being descends from 
substance to accident, the ultimate relation being not exactly that 
of end and means, but ‘‘un rapport de hiérarchie ontologique.’’ ® 


8 And is also rich, handsome, strong, possessed of courageous sons, bean- 
tiful daughters, and decent friends unto the fullness of his age (p. 58). See 
pp. 107 ff. for an ingenious synthesizing of the three lives in the person of the 
philosopher. 

® Pp. 110-111. This formula is totally unclarifying to me, but at least 
we issue with the conclusion that without theory a man cannot be happy. 
(And thus possess value? Or is the value of the non-theorizing man of practice 
only potential?) It is odd that practice is the ‘‘seed ground’’ of theory, when 
young men can do mathematics but do not have the experience for ethics. 
But perhaps mathematics is not theory (pp. 101 ff). What of astronomy, 
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The conclusion of the book takes us back to Grant and finds the 
major shortcoming of Aristotle’s ethics to be the absence of a doe- 
trine of will..° Aristotle must remain an aristocrat, for the values 
of the intellect are confined to the few, it being the values of the will 
which are available to all men. Gauthier sensibly points out that 
Aristotle did not know the problem of the freedom of the will, but 
nevertheless shows him to be a determinist of intellect innocent of 
the conceptions of self-determining liberty and essentially rational 
desire. Now it is obvious that Aristotle discusses many of the func- 
tions which are often included in the concept of the will, though he 
may not discuss these particular functions. I do not know what a 
functionalist would make of a ‘‘desire that is essentially rational.’’ 
As to ‘‘liberty,’’ Gauthier himself makes some observations in an- 
other connection which it seems to me could be applied here with 
profit. In an excellent comparison of the concept of conscience and 
Aristotle’s concept of practical wisdom, he argues that the notion of 
a guilty conscience after the fact was not unknown at the time, but 
since Aristotle is developing a morality of virtue, he has no use for 
such a notion (pp. 91-96). Nor has he use for an anticipatory 
knowledge of duty which leaves open the (free?) possibility of 
wrongdoing, for practical wisdom and moral virtue are immediately 
as well as functionally involved in action. ‘‘Conscience,’’ then, is 
appropriate in studying self-control and incontinence ; but Aristotle 
is only peripherally interested in these. Well, then, if Aristotle 
has, in Gauthier’s terms, ‘‘ passed beyond’’ conscience, why has he 
not also ‘‘passed beyond’’ the will as liberty? What would be the 
point of discussing a ‘‘power’’ that makes no difference to conduct 
and happiness? One could discuss a purely executive faculty ; but, 
as Gauthier sees, this would have point only if execution were dis- 
tinct from reason and desire in some way that was relevant to ethics. 
It might well be so in a different moral climate, where Aristotelian 





then? Seeing that the question of the value and relations of the life of prac- 
tice and the life of theory agitated Aristotle’s own students, perhaps we can 
hardly expect a clear resolution of the question in the text. On pp. 131-132 
Gauthier argues that Aristotle’s interest in going beyond the intellectualist 
values of an aristocracy of talent was betrayed by the instrumentist psychology, 
which could only see desire as animal in character, capable of value only in 
obedience to reason. But, as is made clear in chapter II, ‘‘L’homme, c’est 
l’esprit,’’ the ground of this perspective is the Xenocratean division of the 
soul into rational and irrational. Exactly what the relation between the instru 
mentist and the Xenocratean psychologies might be is not brought out. Pre 
sumably, desire must be identified as bodily as well as psychic. Gauthier’s 
account would have been clearer had he confined himself to versions of Aris- 
totle’s terminology. It is not quite clear what ‘‘esprit’’ is intended to 
translate: psyche, logos, or nous. Presumably, the last. 

10 This point is made repeatedly. See pp. 24, 36-37, 42-43, 75, 81, and 133. 
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virtue was relegated to heaven and man left here below to struggle 
with the problem of sin and self-control. This, indeed, is the real 
complaint Gauthier has against Aristotle: the belief that one can 
‘‘suppress sin.’’ He has another: that Aristotle did not give to the 
commands of reason any foundation such as the Stoic-Thomistic 
foundation of natural and divine law. But this seems to ignore 
Aristotle’s rejection of the Platonic good-in-itself and to amount 
simply to a refusal to accept anything short of God’s will as ethical 
justification. 

Whether or not the reader finds himself in sympathy with this 
version of Aristotle’s ethics, it is a coherent interpretation and calls 
for close attention. These two works will give the serious student 
of Aristotle a judicious compendium of recent European scholar- 
ship. The forthcoming volume of commentary which should elab- 
orate the theses outlined above will no doubt also be well worth 
consulting. 


JAMES J. WALSH 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We are grieved to learn of the death of John W. McCarthy, 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Pittsburgh, on August 
19, 1959, after an illness of several months. 


Dr. Richard Martin, formerly of the University of Pennsylvania, 
is now Professor of Philosophy at the University of Texas. For 
the summer term of 1960 he will be Guest Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, and for 1960-61 he has been granted a fellowship by 
the American Council of Learned Societies. Also, the National 
Science Foundation has recently awarded him a grant for research 
in the applications of logic. 


Dr. George N. Schurr has accepted an appointment as Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy at Park College, Parkville, Mo., for the 
academic year 1959-60. 
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The Columbia John Dewey Centennial Committee has an- 
nounced the following program in commemoration of John Dewey’s 
centenary on Tuesday, October 20, 1959. 

At 2:30 o’cLock IN THE Rotunpa or Low MemoriAL LIBRARY 


CHAIRMAN: Grayson Kirk, President of Columbia University and 
Honorary Chairman of the Columbia John Dewey Centennial 
Committee 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS FROM JOHN DEWEY 
Corinne Frost 
ACCEPTANCE 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
ADDRESS 
Sidney Hook, Professor of Philosophy in New York University 
Opening of an exhibit of writings and other memorabilia of John 
Dewey 
Ar 4:15 o’cLock IN THE Horace MANN AUDITORIUM 


CHAIRMAN: R. Freeman Butts, William F. Russell Professor in 
the Foundations of Education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


‘* JOHN DEWEY AND AMERICAN SOCIAL THOUGHT” 


Joseph L. Blau, Associate Professor of the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion in Columbia University 


‘* 1}OHN DEWEY AND AMERICAN EDUCATION’ 
John L. Childs, Professor Emeritus of Education in Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
COMMENTS 
Gail Kennedy, Professor of Philosophy in Amherst College 
Av 8:30 o’cLock at THE FacuLtty House, 400 West 117TH STREET 
CHAIRMAN: James Gutmann, Chairman of the Department of Phil- 
osophy in Columbia University 
** JOHN DEWEY: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT ”’ 
Sidney Ratner, Professor of History in Rutgers University and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, John Dewey Centennial 
Committee 
John Herman Randall, Jr., Frederick J. E. Woodbridge Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Columbia University 


James T. Farrell and others 
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No. 13. June 18, 1959. 


Evidence in History and in the Law. NicHoLas RESCHER AND 
Carey B. Joynr. 

Generalizations in Historical Explanation. Jack Prrt. 

Form and Content in Poetry. Marvin LEviou. 


No. 14. July 2, 1959. 
Tillich, Existentialism, and Psychoanalysis. Harry M. Tiesout, 
JR. 
Metaphysics and Science—Some Remarks. Partie MERLAN. 


The Philosophie Grounds of Moral Responsibility: A Comment on 
Matson and Niebuhr. Joun B. Coss, Jr. 


No. 15. July 16, 1959. 
Self-Determination and the Conflict between Naturalism and Non- 
Naturalism. MANvuEL M. DAVENPORT. 
Ethical Norms in Scientific Method. Pau. F. Scumipt. 


Mill’s ‘‘Notorious Analogy.’’ Grorae A. CLARK. 


No. 16. July 30, 1959. 


Can Games Explain Language? Ropert E. GAHRINGER. 
Peirce’s Theory of Inquiry. Ipus MuRPHREE. 
A Footnote to Mrs. Lazerowitz on Wittgenstein. J. W. Swanson. 


No. 17. August 13, 1959. 


Moral Rhetoric, Moral Philosophy, and the Science of Morals. 
PauL W. Taytor. 
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